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regarded. The New World was parcelled out among
the chief maritime states of Europe without the slightest
regard to the wishes of its original inhabitants, and a
new chapter on the subjects of discovery and colonization
was added to International Law.

But the influence of Roman Law upon the system of
Grotius was by no means confined to that portion of his
subject which dealt with the question of occupation. It
pervaded the whole of his work, and is constantly to be
traced in the most unlikely places. The notion that the
Law of Nature should regulate the intercourse of states,
coupled with the belief that the Jus Gentium of the
Romans was a code of Natural Law elaborated for that
very purpose, caused him to borrow freely from the
classical jurists in both the principles and the details of
his system. Within the Germanic Empire those rules of
Roman Law which set forth the power of Caesar and the
obligations of others to him, had been accepted by
statesmen and jurists during the reign of the old idea of
universal supremacy. Now that the notion of a common
superior for states had been exploded, Roman Law still
influenced international transactions even in a greater
degree than before. But a fresh portion of that law was
the operative force in the new European order. The Jus
Gentium^ regarded as a Natural Code, was applied to
the relations of states, because it was believed they stood
to one another as men were supposed to stand in a state
of nature. One of the most important effects of the
change was to extend and intensify the conception of
territorial sovereignty, and another was to give effect as-
a legal doctrine to the principle of the absolute inde-
pendence and equality of states.

The idea of territorial sovereignty was introduced into